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PEACE OR WAR AT SHANGHAI? 
ENEWED hopes for peace in the Orient were A second Japanese statement, in reply to the 
aroused on February 29 by the reported suc- appeal addressed to Japan by the twelve neutral 
ess of negotiations at Shanghai for an armistice members of the League Council on February 16, 


based upon simultaneous withdrawal of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese forces under neutral super- 
vision. At Geneva on the same day it was an- 
nounced that, subject to acceptance of the armis- 
tice by Japan and China, a peace conference 
would be convened at Shanghai under League 
guspices, with the United States participating. 
On March 1 the Japanese government signified its 
acceptance of the League’s peace conference pro- 
possals. At Shanghai, however, with the arrival 
of additional troops from Japan, a strong Jap- 
anese offensive was in progress on the Chapei- 
Woosung front, and the Chinese forces were re- 
ported to be slowly giving ground. 

Meanwhile, on February 21, Foreign Minister 
Yoshizawa had issued a statement devoted to an 
exposition of Japan’s attitude toward the Nine- 
Power Treaty. In its introductory sentences, the 
wuggestion that Japan might withdraw from the 
league or repudiate the Kellogg-Briand pact was 
emphatically denied. Membership in the League 
Council had enabled Japan “to put a brake upon 
precipitate action, which she could have done in 
no other manner,” so that it “would be the height 
of folly to abandon so favorable a position.” The 
statement continued in part as follows: 

“It would be equally impossible and undesirable to 
repudiate the Washington Nine-Power Treaty which is 
a great beacon standing alone in the mazes of Chinese 
international relations. We cannot pretend, however, 
that this succinct treaty furnishes anything like a com- 
plete guide to international dealings with China. Had 
China, since the fall of the Manchu dynasty, ever pre- 
sented a coherent, responsible front to the world, things 
might have been different. But in the present dis- 
tracted state of that country, ravaged as it is by the 
rival ambitions of contending militarists, the scheme of 
the Nine-Power Treaty has become inadequate. It con- 
templated some sort of cosmos where there never has 
really been anything but chaos. . , The defeet in the 
Washington treaty ... is that it envisaged China not 
as it was but as the powers thought it ought to be.” 


was made public on February 23. Denying the 
charge that Japan had violated the Covenant, the 
statement declared that it “is a universally ac- 
cepted axiom that all treaties of pacific settlement 
leave unimpaired the right of legitimate self- 
defense.” Since Japan’s measures are “strictly 
defensive,” they do not infringe the provisions of 
Article 10, which was not invoked “when strong 
reinforcements were dispatched by other powers 
five years ago to defend Shanghai, nor when 
American and British forces bombarded Nan- 
king.” The Japanese government, it was stated, 
could not consider China an “organized people” 
within the meaning of the Covenant, a fact which 
must “profoundly modify the application to Chi- 
nese affairs of the Covenant of the League.” 


In a letter to Senator Borah under date of Feb- 
ruary 24, Secretary Stimson, replying to the Jap- 
anese contentions, described the Nine-Power 
Treaty as a “covenant of self-denial among the 
signatory powers” specifically designed to safe- 
guard the integrity of China during the lengthy 
period recognized as necessary for the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions. The Ameri- 
can government’s willingness in 1922 to surrender 
its lead in battleship construction and to leave 
Guam and the Philippines without further forti- 
fication was predicated, it was declared, upon this 
self-denying covenant. Any modification of the 

_yNine-Power Treaty would therefore involve re- 
//consideration of the interrelated agreements of 
// the Washington Conference. Mr. Stimson openly 
' asserted that a situation had now developed which 
could not be reconciled with the Nine-Power 
Treaty or the Kellogg-Briand pact. Such a situa- 
tion, he argued, would not have arisen if these 
treaties had been faithfully observed, since there 
was no evidence “to indicate that a due compli- 
ance with them would have interfered with the 


adequate protection” of legitimate foreign rights 
in China. T. A. BISSON. 


Japan’s Change of Heart 
h While negotiations for a truce at Shanghai have 
a not yet reached a successful conclusion, the pros- 
: pects for peace have been improved by an appar- 
ent change in Japan’s attitude. For this change, 
the resistance of the Chinese troops at Shanghai 
and the cost of Japanese operations are partly 
responsible. The yen is more than 15 points be- 
low par, and Japanese government bonds have 
declined 30 points since October 1. These de- 
| velopments alone, however, would not have modi- 
fied Japan’s determination to postpone peace ne- 
gotiations until after a conclusive victory at 
Shanghai—which had hitherto been considered 
necessary to restore the prestige of the Japanese 


military organization. The fact, therefore, that 
the Japanese government has accepted a Geneva 
proposal for a peace conference at Shanghai can 
be attributed chiefly to international pressure, 
represented by Secretary Stimson’s letter to Sena- 
tor Borah, and the growing popular demand that 
the League and the United States institute an 
economic boycott against Japan. 

In stating that “China is entitled to the time 
necessary to accomplish her development,” Secre- 
tary Stimson not only made an extremely sym- 
pathetic declaration on behalf of China, but di- 
rectly challenged the Japanese thesis that the 
Nine-Power Treaty is dead. By pointing out that 
the American government’s willingness to sur- 
render its commanding naval position in 1922 was 
predicated upon the non-aggression provisions of 
the Nine-Power Treaty, Mr. Stimson indirectly 
suggested that, should Japan abrogate this treaty, 
the United States might ask for the termination 
of the naval agreement. This intimation has been 
interpreted to mean that the United States may 
wish to revise the 5:5:3 naval ratio. 

On February 29, a few days after the Stimson 
letter, the Navy Department ordered nearly every 
warship to the Pacific, making a total of 202 ves- 
sels in that area. The Battle and Scouting Fleets, 
which were concentrated at Hawaii in January, 
ostensibly for “war games,” are now being joined 
by the Special Service Squadron ordinarily sta- 
tioned at Panama, and the training squadron of 
the scouting force. Meanwhile, the Asiatic Fleet 
continues to be stationed off Shanghai. 

Secretary Stimson’s intimation that if the 
Nine-Power Treaty is abrogated, the American 
navy may be increased, coupled with the concen- 
tration of the United States fleet in the Pacific, 
has made a deep impression on Japan. If the 
United States were acting alone against Japan, 
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this situation would be -fraught with dange, 
Fortunately, however, it daily becomes more ap. 
parent that Washington is cooperating with the 
League, and will almost inevitably have to par. 
ticipate in any action taken by the special session 
of the Assembly under Article 16 of the Covenant, 


Furthermore, the world-wide discussion stimy. 
lated by the Lowell-Baker petition for a boycott 
by the League and the United States has pro. 
foundly unsettled Japanese leaders who hitherto 
had been indifferent to “moral” arguments. The 
Tokyo correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune stated on March 1 that the “foremost” 
reason why the Japanese Cabinet decided to make 
a peace proposal “was the fear that an economic 
boycott of Japan might result from the meeting 
of the League of Nations [on March 3]. This 
fear was increased by reports from Ambassador 
Katsuji Debuchi at Washington telling of moves 
afoot in America to institute a boycott, which 
might lead Japan into a major conflict.”’ Recent 
events forcibly demonstrate that mere knowledge 
by an aggressor state that foreign governments 
are seriously considering the application of eco. 
nomic sanctions is in itself a valuable preventive 
measure. 


While working for the Japanese evacuation of 
Shanghai, the League and the United States can- 
not ignore Japan’s newly established position in 
Manchuria. The Assembly, as a_ provisional 
measure, will probably reaffirm the Stimson doc- 
trine declining to recognize the validity of any 
situation created in violation of the anti-war pact. 
Taken by itself, however, this doctrine may have 
little more effect on Japan than non-recognition 
of the Soviet government has had in inducing 
Russia to pay its debts to the United States, or 
than the Central American Treaty of 1923 has 
had in preventing revolution. Far from advanec- 
ing peace, the non-recognition doctrine may actu- 
ally constitute a standing invitation to the Nan- 
king government, psychologically strengthened by 
the Shanghai campaign, to re-establish its author- 
ity over Manchuria. A serious attempt to re- 
occupy Manchuria may not be made for several 
years; nevertheless, fear of such a development 
will be ever-present in the Orient. Pending the 
report of the Lytton Commission of Inquiry, 
which has just arrived in the Orient, the special 
Assembly cannot be expected to make any con- 
structive proposals concerning Manchuria. AS 
soon as this report has been received, however, 
the League and the United States should press for 
a constructive solution of all disputes between 
Japan and China, and thus lay the basis for fu- 


ture peace. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 
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